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The Coming Struggle For ory By John Strachey. New 

York, Covici Friede, 1933. $3.00 

Mr. Strachey is a frank exponent of communism, who 
has undertaken to establish its inevitability by a critical 
analysis of economic forces, conditions and trends in 
the capitalist world. He traces the relationship between 
capitalism and political liberalism and finds them going 
into the discard together. The key to the history of the 
last few centuries in Europe is found in the struggle of 
the market, which is “an artificial human institution” 
and not a “natural” phenomenon. The issue was the 
acquisition of control over the mechanisms of collective 
life: who should organize and control the modern state? 
The contestants were the royal power and the rising 
bourgeois classes. By the middle of the 19th century, 
says Mr. Strachey, the latter had won, 


But the victory was illusory; the free market did not 
bring what the political liberals had envisaged. Capital- 
ism had come into being—with the aid of the Protestant 
Reformation—and the distinctive marks of the capitalist 
era began to appear: the growth of monopoly, the 
dominance of nationalism, the instability of money, and 
the business cycle. The modern state has become “a sort 
of syndicate, representing the combined interests of its 
property-owning citizens’—a culminating organization 
of entrepreneurs and financiers. It is no longer a police- 
man, but an expression of the “joint wills” of business 
men. These facts even the “Liberal diagnosis” recognizes. 
“But what makes these last Liberal voices so futile, 
and indeed so irritating, is that they ignore the indis- 
soluble connection between the whole inevitable drift to 
monopoly within states and the intensification of enmity 
between states.” That is to say, an economic world com- 
munity under capitalism is an idle dream. 


The efforts of able economic and political theorists and 
technicians to bring us “back to the market,” Mr. Strachey 
regards as futile. “It is sad, though it is explicable, and 
indeed inevitable, that so much talent should be lavished 
by these able economists on a cause lost these thirty 
years.” His funeral oration over capitalist ideology is 
brilliant, whether convincing or not. 


The chapter on religion is stimulating. The “men of 
the market” first rejected the Roman Church, finding 
Protestantism more congenial. By the same token the 
present trend away from economic individualism makes 
Catholicism “increasingly appropriate” for anyone “who 
can achieve religious belief at all.” The author finds a 
neo-Catholic movement today “reaching back for the pre- 
Franciscan, predominantly communal form of the faith.” 


However, the author regards the fortunes of religion as 
bound up with a dying economic system. Science and 
literature likewise are vitiated by the system under which 
they have developed. 

With all its keenness and incisiveness the book gives 
the impression of an anticipatory panegyric upon com- 
munism, toward which the author joyfully sees the world 
inevitably moving. Yet he qualifies his enthusiasm per- 
ceptibly by saying that the coming of communism even 
in its fully developed form cannot be expected to solve 
all our problems. “For example, the supreme enemy of 
man’s complacency; his knowledge of his own proximate 
annihilation by death, must long remain with him under 
any system of society.” F. E. J. 


Civilizing Ourselves. By Everett Dean Martin. New York, 

W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1932. $3.00. 

Mr. Martin’s book stands in sharp contrast to Mr. 
Strachey’s. The latter is concerned with the social struc- 
ture, while the focus of interest in the present volume 
is the individual, what has happened to him and what 
his potentialities are. Mr. Martin is interested in the 
attainment of maturity, in the spiritualizing of life. The 
roots of his philosophy are Hellenic, his spirit is human- 
istic (in the historic sense of that variously used term) 
and his psychology is, as his readers well know, psycho- 
analytic. 

The spiritual life, the author says, is sought in two 
contrasting ways: finding refuge in fancy, and facing 
realities as they present themselves in experience. As 
never before, it is necessary today that the mass of 
mankind turn from the former to the latter, since 
democracy “tends to cheapen all it touches” and civiliza- 
tion cannot, as in the pre-democratic age, survive on the 
insights of a minority. Modernity requires that “vast 
numbers of people in all situations grow up.” 

In contrast to the Middle Ages the modern period is 
characterized by doubt and disillusion, and a lack of any 
integrating spiritual principle such as the Catholic Church 
furnished in the former period. “We have every skill 
requisite for accelerating the speed of modern living. 
and no philosophy to direct our course. For a hundred 
years we have trusted in the wisdom of the masses, have 
substituted sentiment for clarity of thinking, have de- 
pended on the benevolent guidance of a Providence whose 
existence in our secret hearts we doubt.” The major felt 
need i is tow no longer to placate or become reconciled to 
a “step- -motherly universe” but to “find peacé in our- 
selves.” The belief the author wants is one that will 
establish the assurance “that in this world one is a spiritual 
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being.” Out of the very complexity of modern life “may 
come the most significant faith yet known.” 

But such a faith. will not be built on. myths, nor on: 
postulates of some guarantee of purpese “behind nature 
as a whole,” nor on a romantic faith in any scheme ot 
economic reconstruction (though the author accepts the 
Marxian critique of capitalism), nor on any Rousseauistic 
formula of return to “nature,” nor on an unscientific 
conception of automatic progress, nor on naive notions of 
Human perfectibility as that ideal has been presented in 
religious or secular utopias. Rather, the faith of maturity 
is a faith in “the efficacy of human: intelligence and 
creativeness in making, a difference in man’s estate’”—“in 
the value and importance of intelligence as a cause of 
progress.” ‘Lo believe in progress “not as_ inevitable, 
but as possible” is, the author believes, a sufficient faith 
for the modern mind. ‘This is Mr Martin’s religion, 
about which he is quite willing to be emotional. ‘Man 
intervenes and imposes on nature an order of his own 
preference. He destroys the weeds, fertilizes the soil, 
introduces plants and an arrangement not found there 
before. From one point of view the garden is still as 
natural and material as ever. But something has hap- 
pened to that spot of earth. Man has happened to 1t. 
A mind has come in. Remove the mind, and the garden 
goes back to the jungle.” 


At this point the author records a judgment that seems 
to modify the statement he makes at the outset about the 
necessity in a democracy that “vast numbers,” not just a 
few, attain maturity. Here, he says that human progress 
is “for the most part the work of a relatively small por- 
tion of the human race.” It is the “gifted minority that 
makes progress possible.” He recurs to this idea later 
and in more emphatic terms: ‘We who see spirit and 
culture in this light have a cause, since we are the cause. 
Our cause is also that of civilization against barbarism. 
It is ours to carry on a class struggle more important 
than the economic class struggle. It is a psychological 
class struggle, and upon its issue depend the survival of 
culture and the emergence of spirit in this secular world.” 

The “social gospel” is rejected as “mostly a delusion 
and an irrelevance,” partaking of the easy fictions of 
“progress” and of perfectionism. Likewise, the “gospel 
of science” is characterized as a false evangel, in no 
sense equivalent to the “advancement of science.” 


America, the “nation with the new start” has now the 
task of combating a “new barbarism’—obsession with 
bigness, want of discipline and discrimination, and in- 
fantilism. We shall be saved from barbarism by “our own 
spirits coming into their true estate.” i mee 


The Coming of South America. By Henry Kittredge Norton. 
New York, John Day Company, 1932. $3.50. 


The Cuban Situation and Our Treaty Relations. By Philip G. 
os Washington, D. C., Brookings Institution, 1931. 


Greater America. By Wallace Thompson. New York, E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., 1932. $3.00. 


Haiti Under American Control. By Arthur C. Millspaugh. 
Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1931. $2.50. 


Paraguay: Its Cultural Heritage, Social Conditions and Edu- 
cational Problems. By Arthur Elwood Elliott. New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University (Contributions to 
Education, No. 473), 1931. $2.50. 


The Verdict of the League: Colombia and Peru at Leticia. 
The official documents with notes and an introduction by 
Manley O. Hudson. Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1933. 
$1.00; student ed., 50 cents. 


Henry Kittredge Norton has travelled widely and has 
written on many phases of international relations. In 
1931! he spent some months in South America as the 
representative of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. The Coming of South America records 
his observations there and the analyses developed from 
this study. He describes, in fairly popular fashion, poli- 
tical and: economic conditions and social trends in Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile, Argentina and Brazil, with some references 
to Uruguay and Paraguay. The term “Latin America” 
is, he says, a “misleading fiction,’ and except for the 
“comparatively like-minded spirits in the various coun- 
tries,” spiritual unity is as imaginary as “the similar 
conception of the spiritual unity of Europe.” The chap- 
ters on the effect of the world depression on South 
America and on the various revolutions of 1930 and 1931 
give useful summaries. The background of the war be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay over the Chaco is sketched, 
although the book was written before the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

The author's comments on American trade in South 
America and the reaction of the various peoples to it 
are interesting. Mr. Norton is not a radical, but some 
of his comments on loans to South America during the 
boom period are caustic. Of some of the bankers who 
were inexperienced in foreign investments, he says: “They 
did not need to be dishonest. Their ignorance was ample 
for all their purposes. Their infallible method of 
measuring the value of a security was to find out what 
it would sell for.” The competition was not between 
groups of investors but merely between bankers for “the 
commission to be secured by ladling out a substantial sum 
from the general body of American surplus capital.” 

For several years now Cuba has suffered frequent 
attempts at revolution which have been ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. What part the United States should play in 
this connection has been much discussed. The Cuban 
Situation and Our Treaty Relations, though not new has 
present interest, It discusses both Cuba’s economic situa- 
tion and the history of the treaty relations. Mr. Wright 
finds that Cuba’s most serious problem is the condition 
of the sugar industry. While it is “in no small measure 
due to the treaties, . . . the abrogation of the treaties 
would not now resolve the situation.” The author finds 
that Cuba must diversify her industries and become more 
nearly seli-sufficing. 

While the study does not include the question of ruth- 
less suppression of individual liberty, it is nevertheless 
very valuable as a background for understanding the 
present situation. 

In Greater America, Mr. Thompson, a well-known 
writer on Latin American problems, presents a popular 
discussion of the various aspects of Latin American life. 
Ile is very enthusiastic about the ‘dazzling and colorful 
future” of Latin America in relation to the United States. 
He outlines briefly, but clearly, such Latin American 
problems as population, communication and transporta- 
tion, agricultural and industrial development, foreign in- 
vestments, politics, and international relations. His thesis 
is that “Latin America is definitely the field where our 
inoney as well as our energies and our machines must 
serve in the building of an incubator of new wealth and 
new markets for the saving and the upbuilding of civiliza- 
tion. 

Of the Inca and Aztec empires in Peru and Mexico, 
Mr. Thompson says that when the Spaniards came these 
were the only “centers of what could by any stretch of 
the imagination be called civilization. . . . Both were so 
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rotted with sedition and disorganization that they fell 
with appalling ease before the Spaniards.” Yet a student 
of the Inca civilization says that: “The Inca Empire was 
‘one whose people were as fortunate, in a material way, 
at least, as any who have ever lived.’ . . . All just men of 
those then and there present with the invading element 
united in saying that the Incaic system, as compared with 
that which came after it was the better.” (/all of the 
Inca Empire, and the Spanish Rule in Peru. By Philip 
Ainsworth Means. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1932, p. 11-12.) 

Mr. Millspaugh, who was financial adviser and general 
receiver of Haiti from 1927-29, in his book discusses 
its relations with the United States from the occupation 
in July, 1915, to the present. Soon after the interven- 
tion in July, 1915, it became evident that the American 
action was ‘a political intervention and a military occu- 
pation.” But, he says, “American officials appear to have 
overestimated the resources of Haiti, and to have under- 
estimated the difficulties of creating stable conditions.” 

He recognizes the fact that the Haitian government 
seemed “deliberately obstructive,’* but he points out that 
there was confusion and friction among American offi- 
cials. Up to 1921, “the course of events ... was such as 
to strengthen the suspicion that their real purpose was 
to destroy Haitian independence and exploit Haitian re- 
sources for their own benefit.” 

Even after the reorganization in 1922 the State De- 
partment did not seem to realize that the Haitian problem 
was no longer “one that could best be solved in Washing- 
ton.” In 1928, the Haitian constitution was revised, in 
certain of the changes “the occupation was departing from 
its own handiwork of 1918 and reverting to the Haitian- 
made constitution of 1889; and in general the proceeding 
might be viewed as a confession in 1928 that American 
prevision a decade previously had been somewhat de- 
fective.” 

Mr. Millspaugh discusses the various aspects of the 
Haitian problem: political, economic and social, and the 
degree of success attained before the events in 1929 which 
led to the Presidential inquiry and the declaration of a 
new policy in regard to Haiti. 

AX number of the more important documents on Haiti 
are printed in the appendix. 

While Paraguay: [ts Cultural Heritage, is primarily a 
study of missionary education in Paraguay, it is also a 
very useful study of the educational, social and economic 
conditions of the country. Dr. Elliott discusses briefly 
the history of Paraguay, population, and health, economic 
and social conditions. In view of the war in the Chaco 
a general study of Paraguay is particularly useful just 
now, even though the Chaco is not specifically discussed. 

The introduction to The Verdict of the League sum- 
marizes the main events in the dispute over Leticia. The 
hody of the book is devoted to the various documents in 
the case: the report adopted by the Council of the League 
of Nations on March 18, 1933; the diplomatic notes in 
regard to cooperation of the United States and Brazil; 
and the text of the different agreements for pacific settle- 
ment which were invoked. The student of Latin American 
affairs will find this little book very valuable. 

LM. C. 


Manchoukuo: Child of Conflict. By K. K. Kawakami. New 
York, Macmillan Company, 1933. $2.00. 
The author, a Japanese journalist long resident in the 
United States, explains that this book is a sequel to Japan 
Speaks, published in 1932. (See INrFoRMATION SERVICE 
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of July 16, 1932, for a review of Japan Speaks.) Man- 
choukuo is ‘ta great experiment in the reorganization .. . 
of an ancient nation long wallowing in chaos and malad- 
ministration. . . . For the first time in history, a non- 
white race has undertaken to carry the white man’s burden, 
and the white man .. . is reluctant to commit to the 
young shoulders of Japan... .” 

Mr. Kawakami holds that the Japanese advance further 
and further into Manchuria was purely defensive. He 
describes the development of the new state, its ideals, 
the government and finances of Manchoukuo, the efforts 
made to solve such problems as opium and banditry, Man- 
choukuo’s attitude toward the open door, etc. His ac- 
count. of events is, of course, from the Japanese point 
of view and sometimes omits matters which seem im- 
portant to outsiders. His views on some points have 
undergone a rather striking change since the earlier book 
was written. Each of the two lists of treaty violations 
by the Chinese includes some things not mentioned in 
the other. The more recent list is the longer. In Japan 
Speaks the intervention at Shanghai was “a blunder of 
the first magnitude.” In the newer volume the Japanese 
were “unable to sit quiet any longer.” 

The author says that there are 846 officials in the cen- 
tral government, of whom 512 are Manchurians and 334 
Japanese. But in the General Affairs Board which “con- 
trolled appointments and dismissals of officials in all 
departments, as well as budgetary matters and purchases,” 
there were 100 Japanese and 35 Chinese. In general, 
Japanese “occupy most of the key positions,” although 
the ministers of departments are Chinese. At least half 
of the latter were educated in Japan. 

Mr. Kawakami is convinced that Japan does not want 
to annex Manchoukuo for two reasons: (1) the Chinese 
in Manchuria oppose it too vigorously, and (2) Japan 
fears unrestricted Chinese immigration. As long as Man- 
choukuo is independent, the Manchurian Chinese are 
aliens and can be excluded. LM.C. 


Men Conquer Guns. By Walter W. Van Kirk and Paul F. 
Douglass. New York, Federal Council of Churches, 1933. 
20 cents; 15 cents in quantity. 

This popular study of the problem of disarmament 
summarizes the essential facts as to the cost of arma- 
ments, the steps toward disarmament which had been 
taken before the calling of the World Disarmament Con- 
ference in 1932, the more important events of the first 
session of the World Conference, the rivalry between 
France and Germany, the situation at the opening of the 
second session, hindrances and helps to disarmament, the 
traffic in arms and munitions, the problem of security and 
world peace, the possibility of moral disarmament, pos- 
sible results of the Disarmament Conference, and the state- 
ments on international relations adopted by the Federal 
Council of Churches at its quadrennial meeting in De- 
cember, 1932. The statistical summary brings together 
data on military and naval strength, expenditures and 
equipment of the principal world powers. 

A project for young people has been developed in con- 
nection with this pamphlet. Full information may be 
secured from the Department of International Justice 
and Goodwill. I. M. C. 


The Tragedy of Lynching. By Arthur Raper. Chapel Hill, 
N. C., University of North Carolina Press, 1933. $2.50. 


This is a detailed study of the various lynchings that 
occurred in 1930, made possible by the Commission on 
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Interracial Cooperation and the Southern Commission on 
the Study of Lynching. In 1930, 21 persons were lynched. 
One was a foreign-born white, the others were all Ne- 
groes. The first chapters of the present study incorpo- 
rate much of the data published in Lynchings and What 
They Mean. (See Information Service of February 6, 
1932, for a summary of this pamphlet.) The bulk of the 
volume is devoted to case studies of the different lynch- 
ings of 1930. In each, the facts in regard to the crime 
and the lynching are summarized, the attitude of the com- 
munity toward the lynching is described and the essential 
facts in regard to the social and economic status of the 
community are given. In addition to the actual lynch- 
ings 40 threatened lynchings were prevented in 1930. 
Five representative case studies are given. In each of the 
latter there was “close cooperation between peace officers 
and court officials.” Two-thirds of the lynchings occurred 
in towns of less than 2,500 or in the open country. Only 
three were in towns of from 15,000 to 25,000. All the 
counties in which lynchings occurred in 1930 were below 
the average of the state economically, and in many of 
them educational facilities were “far below the state 
average.” IM. C. 


Americans at Play: Recent Trends in Recreation and Leisure 
Time Activities. By Jesse Frederick Steiner. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933. $2.50. 

This is one of the thirteen monographs published un- 
der the direction of the President’s Research Committee 
on Social Trends. It contains the scientific information 
on this subject which was used by the Committee in the 
preparation of its report. Prof. Steiner sounds the key- 
note of his book when he says: “While recreation has al- 
ways been a matter of deep human interest, it now oc- 
cupies a more fully accepted position in the scheme of 
human affairs and finds ready justification on the grounds 
of health and efficiency as well as relief from the routine 
of daily toil.” He states that the purpose of his project 
was to “study some of these more significant developments 
in order to determine if possible the direction the move- 
ment is taking.” 

The study is concerned chiefly with parks and play- 
grounds, competitive sports and games, commercial amuse- 
ments, leisure time clubs and associations, pleasure travel, 
and the varied activities associated with outdoor vacation 
life. No attempt is made to promote any particular rec- 
reation program nor to appraise the value of the different 
types of recreational activities. It is essentially a fact- 
finding and reporting study and as such should be exceed- 
ingly useful to those who are determining recreation plans 
and policies. 

The history and development of public recreation in 
America, both for children and adults, is reported briefly 
but fairly comprehensively, and the extent to which public 
and private facilities have been provided for the various 
activities is given. Appropriate space is devoted to rec- 
reation administration and to the financing thereof. Spe- 
cial consideration, however, is given to tendencies or 
“trends” in recreation interests and needs, and to the un- 
derlying social and economic influences that are bringing 
about these changes. The exaltation of labor and the be- 
littling of unproductive activities—a heritage from Amer- 
ican pioneer days—is pointed out as one of the major 
barriers to constructive public planning for the people’s 
play. 

A striking change has taken place in recent years. Not 
only have housing developments responded to the de- 


mand for more ample provision for recreation, but munici- 
palities have given wide publicity to their extensive recrea- 
tion facilities as a means of attracting industries. This in 
turn has had its influence on city and regional planning, 
the architecture of school buildings and churches, and the 
type and extent of means of transportation. Prof. 
Steiner discusses these influences and trends interestingly 
and constructively. His book of 196 pages is packed full 
of widely useful information. L. F. H. 


Program Book for Women’s Groups. By Elizabeth B. Her- 
ring. New York, Woman’s Press, 1932. 50 cents. 


A Program Book for Young Women in Small Communities. 
By Elizabeth B. Herring. New York, Woman’s Press, 1933. 
50 cents. 

Proclaiming Vachel Lindsay’s conception of the eminent 
village, whose sons and daughters would travel “but only 
for what they might bring back,” which would become 
“famous by transplanting and growing this idea or that,” 
Miss Herring, secretary for rural interests of the labora- 
tory division of the National Board of the Y.W.C.A., has 
compiled these little books. Part I of the first volume 
deals with methods of program planning, Part II de- 
scribes program resources. In this part, the chapters deal 
with “Understanding the Adolescent Girl,” ‘“Understand- 
ing a Community,” “Religion and Community Life,” “The 
Choice of Occupations,” “Crafts,” “Citizenship,” “Music,” 
and other subjects. 

The second volume was prepared primarily to meet 
the leisure time needs of recent high school graduates of 
from 18 to 22 years of age. Practical suggestions are 
made as to methods of organizing a group of young 
women, possibly in a young women’s league. “Going On 
With Education” is suggested as a project. Program ma- 
terial is presented on dramatics (by Marjorie Patten), the 
workshops (by Ruth Perkins), and on music, recreation, 
the economic situation, vocational education, home mak- 
ing and marriage, finding a philosophy of life, self-help 
and mutual aid. B. Y. L. 


CIRCULARS ON THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 


The lowa College of Agriculture, Ames, Iowa, has 
published a series of 10 circulars dealing with various 
aspects of the agricultural emergency in Iowa, but applic- 
able to conditions in other states. The titles, authors and 
circular numbers follow: 


I. The Situation Today, by A. G. Black. 
Il. The Causes of the Emergency, by Geoffrey 
Shepherd. 
111. The Voluntary Domestic Allotment Plan, by 
Theodore W. Schultz and A. G. Black. 
IV. Iowa Farm Mortgage Situation, by William G. 
Murray and Ronald C. Bentley. 
V. Control of the General Price Level, by Geoffrey 
Shepherd and Wallace Wright. 
Vi. The Iowa Tax Situation—An Analysis for Farm- 
ers, by John A. Hopkins, Jr. 
VII. Monetary Inflation, by Geoffrey Shepherd and 
Wallace Wright. 


VIII. How Tariffs Affect Farm Prices, by Theodore 
W. Schultz. 


IX. Farm Mortgage Foreclosures, by William G. 
Murray and Ronald C. Beutley. 

X. Shrink Agriculture or Shift Tariff Protected In- 
dustries, by Theodore W. Schultz. 


Printed in U.S.A. 


